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facts connected with a system highly dan- dangers, by erecting a self-created body 5 

gerous to the safety of the public peace, into a fourth estate, independent of the 

which, if not timely and effectually re- controul and restraining power of Parlia- 

(trained, is likely to produce the greatest ment. 



MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 



IN the last retrospect, our minds 
continually fluctuated between 
sanguine hope, and sad experience. 
We saw, or thought we saw, in the 
words of Shakespeare, "Expecta- 
tion sitting in the air, and hiding the 
tword from hilts unto the pqint, with 
crowns imperial, crowns, and coro- 
nets." We thought we saw the most 
glorious occasion that ever had oc- 
curred in dreary huiory, for, at 
length, fixing firmly the august au- 
thority of sovereigns on the rocky 
pedestal of national rights, and per- 
sonal liberties; thus consolidating 
into one uniform design, and ce- 
menting into one consistent purpose, 
the powers of the monarch, and the 
principles of the republican. In- 
stead of the hatred, and jealousy, 
and elemental jar, which has always 
existed between those systems of 
public policy, we conceived the pos- 
sibility, the practicability, the ripe- 
ness of time, and opportunity, for 
making them fully accord and har- 
monize, and thus, to strike, as it 
were, a new and heroic strain in the 
monotonous history of mankind. 
Fully satisfied that there are divine 
rights in the people, coexisting, and 
co-ordinate with the most'sncred pre- 
rogatives of kings, we are sensible 
that society must ever remain in a 
state of intestine war, from the anta- 
gonism of these principles and of 
parties, in support of these princi- 
ples, seemingly adverse, but which in 
reality have the same joint interest, 
the same centre of common weal. 
The most stable of edifices are the 



pyramids of Egypt, because the cen- 
tre of gravity coincides with the cen- 
tre of the building, and there was 
placed the royal .chamber. So, in 
constructing the edifice of society, 
with a view to durability, there 
ought to be the same correspondence 
of public and personal interests, and 
the duties of the sovereign should 
converge exactly on the same point 
with the rights of the people. 

Perhaps, indeed, we were too 
fondly credulous in our anticipation 
that the continental congress would 
fix on these common centres, the 
lasting repose of Europe. We 
should have considered thitthe spe- 
culations of the philanthropist have 
been generally confounded with the 
visions of the poet. Matter of fact 
has ever sneered in the face of the 
philosopher ; and what ought to be, 
lias almost always turned out the 
bitterest satire upon what is. We 
own, however, that we have always 
given up to a disposition we think 
natural, of personifying our principles 
by strong atcictiment to distinguish- 
ed individuals who professed them, 
thus ui vim; emphasis to generalities, 
and life to abstraction. 

Although, in the course of ibis 
credulous confidence in characters, 
we have sustained many heavy dis- 
appointments, we are still, like o- 
thers, hurried away by the same feel- 
ing of instinct, rather than sugges- 
tion of reason ; and, in the present 
case, we had bundled up all our 
hopes and wishes, our prosaics, our 
poetics, and our philanthropies, and 
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laid them, silently and submissively, 
at the feet of Alexander. 

So greatly have military habits 
and prepossessions tainted the moral- 
ity of judgment in it$ estimation of 
character, that we doubt not, there 
are, not merely some, but many, but 
multitudes, in most parts of Europe, 
who are still under (he fascination of 
)ionaparte, and who, in the secresy 
of their hearts, long to be once more 
agitated by the sound of his victo- 
ries, and to be carried down the full 
current of his good fortunes. But, 
two great experiments have beeo 
made, and have added to the experi- 
ence of mankind, the revolutionary 
despotism of a set of men, and the 
military despotism of an individual, 
botb threatening, under hypocritical 
pretences, first to fascinate, then to 
devour the liberties of mankind. The 
revolutionary tyranny threw the bias 
of popular feeling in Europe for a 
length of time, and even the very 
love of liberty, almost headlong into 
the jaws of an absolute military go- 
vernment, which, whether exercised 
by Napoleon over Franre, and then 
by France over Europe, was equally 
destructive to the rights of the hu- 
man race. 

It then became our belief, or at 
least our wish to believe, that the 
prime and masterspirits of the age, 
had been lessoned in the wiser me- 
dium of government, between those 
two extremes, (which in reality met,) 
and the declaration at Frankfort, 
" that existing states should he re- 
cognised, their privileges and integ- 
rity regarded, since upon them the 
rights and liberties of all nations, and 
of all individuals were established, 
and ought to be held sacred;" this 
declaration was the ground of our 
belief of a new era a,bout to com- 
mence in Europe.and, as we thought, 
particularly under the auspices of 
Alexander. 

We cast our eyes up to him as 



that very man who threw aside the 
emperor, when, riding along the 
banks of the Neva, he beheld one of 
the people that had been drawn out 
of the water in a state of suspended 
animation, and, on the urgency of 
the call for help, instantly alighted 
from his horse, and joined his heart 
and his hand with the crowd who 
were using their best endeavours to 
recall a fellow-creature to existence ; 
and this man, this man of the Eu- 
ropean People, we thought would 
only preserve the consistency and 
unity of his character, in rescuing 
that people from their premature 
death, thus repeating the generous 
and gallant act of his early life on a 
grander scale, and blending the 
highest heroism with the most ex- 
tended humanity. 

We speculated upon that gradual 
and timely reform which seemed to 
be revealed on the summit of socie- 
ty, and, in the fervour of imagina- 
tion, we conceived that the spirit of 
improvement was, as it were, be- 
ginning at the crown of the head, 
from whence it would descend to the 
sole of the foot. Experience had 
shewn the danger and uncertainty, in 
the advancement of the world, by 
revolutionary starts, and bounds, 
and the constant liability of the 
wheels catching fire by their rapid 
rotation. It was, therefore, a sub- 
ject of hope that the potentates of 
Europe would perceive from the re- 
sult of the past, that among a people 
possessed of freedom of thought, 
freedom of speech, and freedom of 
the press, the consequence must in- 
fallibly be a too frequent desire of 
action, which often becomes inordi- 
nate, and scorns all legitimate 
bounds, and, therefore, as a perfect 
knowledge of the past gives a divi- 
nation of the future, the Congress 
at Vienna would see the uecessity of 
superseding this periodical action of 
the people, by an open manifestation 
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(singular manifesto, we mnst ac- 
knowledge,) of the rights of the 
people, the rights of nations, and 
the rights of sovereigns. 

Soch an .European charter, such 
an institute of justice, would settle 
the equipoise of Europe better, far 
better, than cutting up countries and 
throwing fragments into this scale, 
and, as we may call it, the quiver- 
ing members into that other ; and 
thus the constant oscillation front re- 
publicanism to arbitrary power 
would be suspended by the ascer- 
tainment of rights, and the acknow- 
ledgment of duties from all the 
state and all the society.' 

Such were our hopes, and even yet 
they hover over the head of Alex- 
ander. He has given us ground tor 
hope. In the instructions giveo by 
this emperor to the committee (com- 
posed of Poles) who were appointed 
to prepare a constitution for Potand, 
we find the following measures re- 
commended. " 4. Measures to be 
taken for the restoration of the pub- 
lic welfare, and public spirit of the 
towns. 5. Measures to betaken to 
better the condition of the peasants, 
and to point out to them the means 
of acquiring progressively an inde- 
pendent existence ! ! 7. Measures 
for the revival of letters, of the pub- 
lic institutions, and the different es- 
tablishments devoted to education. 
Measures to guarantee the sacred 
right of property, against all attack 
by arbitrary requisitions of every 
kind whatsoever ; and, in general, 
that all the changes and all the re- 
forms should be made without pre- 
cipitation in order to avoid the conse- 
quences of sudden innovation." It 
has been well said, •• May we not 
perceive in this procedure of Alex- 
ander, the feelirigs of his mind, that 
be wishes to initiate all his other 
people, progressively, in the lights 
that lead to a constitutional order, 

beiiVast maq. no. lxxvi. 



and to give an example of this in- 
tention to other sovereigns." 

Make haste, Monarch of . t he- 
West, Lord of the Isles, or Siberia 
will set the start of Ireland ! Tuts 
reform of governments is nothing 
else than the initiation of the people 
at large into their proper manhood ; 
and without this reform, the people, 
in every country in Europe, will 
either conduct themselves with the 
credulity of children, or with the 
ferocity of slaves. Nations consid- 
ered as individuals, have not j^one 
far beyond the rudiments of politi- 
cal education, and some who have 
some bow or other skipped into the 
very first class or form, are shame- 
fully ignorant in the very elements 
in those rights of nature and of con- 
science which form the primer, the 
a b c of the social institution. 

Politics, without the constant re- 
cognition of these primary princi- 
ples, these rights of nature, such a< 
what Alexander calls " the sacred 
right of property," the right of free 
conscience, free speech, and a free 
press, (those lungs of liberty,) 
politics, we say> without a constant 
recognition of these divine rights ot 
the people, is little more to the pur- 
pose, than reading wtthoutknowled^e 
of the alphabet, or demonstraiyi,' 
without the axioms, or cyphering 
without the nu.nerals. But govern- 
ments, or rather governors, have, 
been in the hibits of supporting this 
world first upon an elephant; that, 
upon a tortoise, and that, upon a 
nonentity. 

" The constitution of Warsaw has 
made the people free. More than a 
thousand parish schools have been 
built, and endowed by the nobie 
proprietors to enlighten the industri- 
ous peasantry. The provinces the 
most distant from Poland will be 
ready to do the same. New editions. 
of the Bible are now printing at 

ppp 
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Warsaw, Posen. Thorn, and Cra- 
cow, at Rosemerhui', at Wilua, and 
even in Samogitia, in the language 
of the country." It is gratifying lo 
the heart, to hear of this progress 
to light, for it is the true and cer- 
tain path to liberty and happiness. 

This is the reply which the Em- 
peror of Russia makes to the restor- 
ation of the Jesuits, and to the re 
establishment of the Inquisition. 
" Fiat Lux, fiat Justitia, fiat Liber- 
las," are the maxims of this true 
liberator, and only pacificator of 
Europe; and through the influence 
of such an example, we just now 
read *• Of the principle of univer- 
sal equality of civil and religious 
rights lor Catholics, Lutherans, and 
Calvinists, being established, practi- 
cally established, throughout the 
German empire." This single prin- 
ciple, placed in the centre of the 
social institution, must spread light 
and hofit, and vitality, through the 
w hole, and the different constituted 
authorities would move around it, 
with the silent e and order of the 
planetary system. 

Such were our airy hopes, until 
the murderous matter of fact was 
presented against them ; then they 
were dispersed, wounded, and drop- 
ped to the ground, like the covey 
when covered by the gun of the 
fowler. 

Saxony, containing almost two 
millions of industrious inhabitants, 
most strongly attached to their coun- 
try, their constitution, and their 
king, in consequence of his fidelity, 
or want of foresight in the dice box 
of futurity (ihe mistake or miscal- 
culation of one man among these 
millions) Saxony, or rather the ho- 
nest Saxons, have been delivered 
over to the King of Prussia by virtue 
of a convention between Russia and 
Prussia, to which if we can believe 
the military rescript of Prince Rep- 
*in, Atstria and England have ac- 



ceded. In other words, a whole 
country has been transferred by a 
sort of congressional bill of ex- 
change which bears the indorsement 
of Metternich and Castlereagh, un- 
less, which is very improbable, there 
be a forgery of these names to the 
document of delivery. 

There seems no delay in the mill- 
cation of powers, . among the great 
states of the congress, whatever may 
be the case with regard to the small 
ones. But, in good truth, while 
these subaltern stales are untying 
their commissions, and establishing 
their rights of session, the whole bu- 
siness is settled in the inner council ; 
and after all the sublime and pathet- 
ic renunciation " of the system of 
convenience and personal interest," 
as well as every species of conquest, 
as soon as a corner of the congress 
cabinet curtain is drawn up, we catch 
a glimpse of the primary potentates, 
with their doubles, the plenipotenti- 
aries, at their respective tables, form- 
ing precedents of aggrandisement 
for their own successive adoption. 
Austria will do with Italy, and Rus- 
sia with Poland, what has been so 
fully justified, in virtue of the trans- 
fers of Norway, and of Saxony, only 
changing the names of those who 
mede, and those who acceded to the 
spoliation, the principals now shift- 
ing into the accessaries, but still 
forming the same grasping qoartetto. 
Such are the "spolia opiina" of 
the confederate kings. Such are th« 
conventions, which resound in our 
ears like the cry ol " no quarter." 
In our ejes, (perhaps it is an optical 
delusion,) but in our eyes, their 
green tables appear lo be fields of 
battle, covered over with the dying 
and the dead. Legs, and arms, and 
heads, are chopped affin a common 
engagement, but in this grander 
scene of carnage, are beheld coun- 
tries violently dismembered, nations 
torn to pieces, their rights and liber- 
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ties manned and lacerated, manners 
and customs, and early habiis, the 
dearest oflspring of I he human heart, 
put io the s>»ord without mercy or 
compunction. For, what, r.gain do 
we ask, what, is this dethronement of 
■Saxony, this new partitioning of 
Poland, this transfer of Norway, 
this extinction of Genoa, this cession 
of Savoy, this political annihilation 
of Italy, majestic in ruins, this mon- 
archisingof Switzerland, proclaimed 
republican by nature herself; what 
is all this, but turning Europe into a 
vast field of battle, where new Na- 
poleons gallop along I he lines, and 
cooly estimate the profit and loss of 
the general engagement ? 

If the declaration at Frankfort, 
•nd the treaty of Paris had secured 
a provisional confidence of the pub- 
lic in the sinceriiy arid consistency 
of the great powers in the congress, 
and if now, this trust, the forlorn 
hope of the w.irld, be abused, and 
employed only oo schemes of subju- 
gation, tyranny , and spoliation, what 
is all this but another grand Napo- 
leonade, to deceive, betray, and 
profit by the egregious credulity of 
mankind? Yet still, what we have 
before mentioned, preserves our 
faith and our hope in Alexander ; 
as to an altar, we cling to the belief 
that his plain and simple character 
will bear down, in its honesty, all 
those reasons of Mate suggested by 
his counsellors, which, in reality, are 
but the shreds and patches of Bona 
pane's cast off coat of "ill weaved 
ambition " The troe aggrandize- 
ment of kings is the advancement of 
their native countries in agriculture, 
matiulactures, and an educated popu- 
lation. 

But why this reiterated and sffsc- 
tionate appeal to Alexander ? Why 
do republican leniencies seek inch 
an asylum ? Why does Themislo- 
cles fly to tbe court of the great king? 



We answer honesuy : Because, for 
years past, we h:\ve asked, what is 
the public, and where is the people? 
We have, in this corner of the globe, 
Seen a leaden weight swinging, with 
a vis taeniae, between apathy and 
anarchy, but that, surely, is not a 
people. We enter a printing office, 
and looking at the mass tf types cast 
together in the different presses, a* 
they have just come from the foon- 
dery, unassorted, unassimilaled, un- 
connected, we say, within ourselves 
— there is our people ! — behold our 
public ! — there congregated, yet 
scattered, approximated by na'ure, 
yet adverse in every angle, and un- 
accotnmoda'ing toeaihother.they lie 
in an inactive and irrational individ- 
uality, matter without form, unlest 
the creative hand of the compositor 
gives a meaning, an understanding, 
a common sense, a common soul, and 
acting under a higher inspiration, 
combines a grand and outliving work 
from these elements of a public, this 
alphabet of people. 

Why then, if after borrowing the 
lantern of Diogenes, you have in 
vain looked about you for a people, 
if without patriotism, they are mere- 
ly the types of a public, an. I if popu- 
larity itself, in such a society, be 
found little else than mounting 
"stairs of sand." why do you exalt 
public opinion mi the manner you 
have done, as the judge of the whole 
earth, and the tribunal of final ap- 
peal even from the councils and the 
conduct of kings? We answer: 
Because there are not only grand 
revolutionary epochasoccurritig, from 
time to time, which, consequentially, 
influence tbe human mind, and de- 
termine the general cast of human 
character, but, at ait times, and ex- 
touting madually to all places, is, 
the influence and sway of great 
men, who, by their writings or their 
actions, have, as it were, raised the 
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kev of human character, and given 
a tone to opinion, that continues 
to vibrate through long posterity. 

As the influence of Bacon is still 
felt through all the regions of philo- 
sophy, abroad as well as at home, 
and by thousands who never them- 
selves perused his works, so it is that 
such men as Montesquieu in France, 
and Locke in England, have in real- 
ity created that fund of public opin- 
ion, the accumulation of which by 
other authorities,* forms an univer- 
sal republic, which, at present, and, 
we trust, more, in future, will be 
looked up to with reverence by the 
congress of kings. This, called by 
some, the light of the times, is what 
we understand by public opinion. 
.Although many individuals, and 
juany parties, do not dare to promul- 
gate what passes in the confessional 
pf their consciences, it still, we think, 
forms the influential bene of society, 
and amidst our local apathy and 
total absence of patriotic feeling, be- 
comes our solitary comfort, and our 
closet consolation. 

Scarcely a man around us, but, in 
the aforesaid confessional, will ac- 
knowledge the justice of Catholic 
emancipation, andsthe constitution- 
ality of parliamentary reform; but 
ah '. how long men are convinced, 
before they are persuaded. Yet this 
internal conviction, the subintelligUur 
of society, will gradually work its 
way from the bosoms of men into 
the counsels and conduct of public 
)ife, and then the sand ot individual 
opinions will consolidate into patriot- 
ism, or, in other words, " the general 



• Milton, Algernon Sidney, Marth- 
mont, Nedham, De Lolroe, much of 
Blackstone, part of Hume, all Millar, and 
perhaps more than all. the letters of Junius 
have in their writings made this higher 
public opinion which still influences the 
tielitf, though too littte the practice of the 
"people. 



attachment to civil and religions 
liberty, to the rights of property, 
and to a representative government." 

These are the words of the King 
of Sweden, who has also said " that 
the sanctity of rights consists in the 
faithful performance of duties both 
by sovereign and subject," who has 
enumerated " energy against oppres~ 
sion" as one among the surest foun- 
dations of the existence of states) 
and who, in these declarations, has 
manifested what an influence public 
opinion has gained over the minds of 
monarchs on the continent of Eu» 
rope. If Norwegians and Swedes, 
acknowledged by their common So- 
vereign to be equal in rights, should 
also enjoy the same constitutional 
benefits, we also raise our hands and 
voices for the union, under him who 
has said " that Providence has placed 
our happiness and our duties within 
the same circle." Such conduct in 
kings will make us, aud those who 
think with us, royalist republicans, 
nor do we think there is the least 
inconsistency or incompatibility in 
the denomination. 

We confess, that, for no little time 
past,wehave felt asortot moral sicken- 
ing and disgust, not at this versatility or 
fickleness, but at the constant and 
persevering. apathy, the chronic tor- 
por and indifference with regard to 
those grand constitutional questions 
(the union of which, in our minds, 
forms the complex term country,) 
among the people at large in these 
islands ; for, with respect to the 
Catholics of Ireland, their own cause 
has really operated on them with all 
the energy and effect of public spi- 
rit, aud formed what may be called 
a supplementary country. We havo 
hinted at a hig/ur public opinion, em- 
bodied, or rather enshrined, in the 
works of great authors, in the 
speeches of great orators, in the ac- 
tions and sufferings of our truly 
great men, sanctified upon the scafl 
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fold, and still recognised in the con- 
science of the community, although, 
we think, for many years past, utter- 
ly neglected and contemned in the 
tenor of their public conduct. If 
the great ones of the earth have (as 
some time ago they seemed to have,) 
caught a portion of this popular spi- 
rit in its ascent from its native and 
natural abode, we hailed the prin- 
ciple of reform in politics and reli- 
gion, wherever it was found ; and 
we*conceived that representative so- 
vereigns, educated in the school of 
experience and of La Harpe, might 
prove more alive to the principles 
and practice of patriotism, than an 
abject, apatbetical, money-worship- 
ping people. 

We have heard this people com- 
plain often and often, of the politi- 
cal apostacy of individuals, and with 
reason. We ourselves have outliv- 
ed, though no Nestots, three or four 
generations of patriots, and are like 
to outlive a fifth. But is there no 
*uch thing, in" history or in fact, as 
» Pitt people ? Is there no apostacy 
in the mass i no desertion, no giving 
way of the whole line, no. abandon- 
meut of individuals to tbe shot and 
sabre of tbe enemy, whom they had 
themselves, by their shouts and huz- 
zaing, impelled to devotement and 
death ? Has the patriot deserted the 
country* or the country, the patriot : 
Has noi the long inertness and in- 
disposition of that country to all po- 
litical reform,suppliedthe most plaus- 
ible pretence to tbe professional pa- 
triot for shifting for himself, and 
searching in the apathy around him, 
for an excuse- of his own apostacy i 
When we look at the individual, and 
considering, at the same time, the 
country, we think that we see Cur. 
rati walking among the catacombs. 

We deeply deplore the inconsist- 
ency of individuals., whom in their 
pohticul conduct we have been long 
accustomed to revere, but the liber- 



ties of a nation could never be de- 
stroyed without the wilful and trea- 
cherous co operation of the people. 
Thinking then as we are at present 
inclined to do, we appeal to Casar, 
and are disposed to look to progress 
sive improvement from the expe- 
rience of sovereigns, rather than to 
hope for any such salutary conse- 
quences from tbe interposition of the 
people. 

The English are rather a sovereign 
people, than a free community. To 
all around them, even to their own, 
brethren, they bear that distant de- 
portment, those repulsive manners, 
and hard indifference, which cha- 
racterise a proud potentate, rather 
than the chief member of a political 
union, studious to make an equal dis- 
tribution of all its advantages. Tbey 
commit, like a lazy monarch, the 
whole care of tbe common-weal to 
the accidental superiority of one, out 
of two conflicting pai ties;5o<A equal* 
ly eager for honours and emolu- 
ments. Entertained and occupied 
with this party pugilism in the pub* 
lie prints, they sit on their ottoman, 
without interfering, or much, caring 
which gets the better in the contest, 
the whig, or the toiy. Their alter- 
nate success, their now uppermost 
and now undermost, amuse and cap- 
tivate the lookers on, and the wishes 
and wants of the public are tbus com- 
pletely satisfied, and saturated with 
the spectacle. 

Napoleon's course of conquests led 
him to believe (weak mortal !) that 
he had fixed the mutability of Ibr- 
tune ; his vanity and ambition, aa 
Mr. Whitbread has said, approxi- 
mated to insanity, and, absorbing 
all. the rights of tbe community in 
his own person he was abandoned 
by that community at bis utmost 
need ; he was prccipated by the in- 
surrection of Europe, into the bastile 
of Elba. It is rumoured that hit 
body is to be removed to England, 
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I* there not some reason to appre- 
hend that his spirit has migrated 
there already ? In the high disdain 
of the rights of nature and of man, 
the self assumption, consequent upon 
external success, the tiabit of subsi- 
dizing nations, and keeping kings in 
pay ? Is there no reason to suspect 
that Britain thinks herself as omni- 
potent by her money, as Bonaparte 
thought he was, by his abilities ; and 
that this proud presumption on her 
part renders her so averse from en- 
larging the equitable basis of her go- 
vernment, by increasing the number 
of those who understand their value, 
and are interested to defend them ? 
Britain, brwake; and, wisely dis- 
trusting fortune, behave, now, to your 
fellow men and fellow subjects in 
such a manner, that in those sudden 
reverses which may happen to states 
as welt as individuals, which mat/ 
make England the Elba of the 
world, your very children may not 
rejoice in the dissoluiiou of their par- 
ent, aud find an end to their captiv- 
ity in his fall. 

The allied powers at Vienna ap- 
pear to have postponed any settle- 
ment of general principles, and pre- 
ferred the earliest mani testation of 
their individual v>M». The result 
of the congress may already be as- 
certained. Russia is to get Poland, 
just as Sweden has gained Norway ; 
Prussia is to have Saxony, Austria 
will gain the preponderance in Italy, 
and even in (Germany, notwithstand- 
ing the resistance of Prauce, which 
will also be obliged to accede to the 
annexation of Belgium to the Sove- 
reign of Holland ; England will thus 
secure a commercial ingress at all 
times into Europe, and Hanover, to 
please the Regent, will be henceforth 
a kingdom. As for the United 
States of America, they, according 
to Sir W. Curtis, are to get a good 
flogging, and as a necessary conse- 
quence, the people ef England are 



to get a renewal of the property 
tax. 

The negotiations at Ghent, are, it 
is said, certainly broken off; and 
this appears to us an indication of 
disagreement having arisen among 
the potentates at Vienna, for, if there 
be any likelihood of the disposable 
force of Britain getting full employ- 
ment on the continent, this will 
make the American commissioner* 
either rise, or at least contiiuje 
steady in their demands. We do 
not think it at all improbable that 
they may have underhand support 
from several courts in Europe, and 
the part they take may be of great 
consequence, although they do not 
take a seat in the congress. A war 
against the United States, which will 
levy one' hundred thousand regular 
soldiers to support it, most, in no 
small degree, weaken the political 
influence of these kingdoms on the 
continent. For, in truth, they are 
not well prepared to enter upon an- 
other war in Europe.until the one in 
America be terminated. In the last 
war, in a financial point of view, 
they were reduced " aux abois," and 
a new war, added to that in America, 
would certainly go near to exhaust 
the disposable purses of the war 
loving community. Ghent is acted 
upon by Vienna, and re-acts upon 
Vienna, and is a smaller wheel, that 
corresponds in its progress with the 
greater, although it may have a more 
rapid rotation. 

Every thing seems to shew that 
Great Britain is losing that prepon- 
derance which she expected to have 
maintained in establishing the bal- 
ance of Europe. And the allied 
powers who were s* closely connect' 
ed in conquering Bonaparte, are now 
beginning to separate into their res* 
pective views of personal ambition. 

The Catholic question may be 
considered in the light of a country, 
within a country, a citadel withi* 
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the city. It most be confessed, that, 
with several advantages, there are 
inconveoiencies attending this do- 
mestic topic, which so exclusively en- 
grosses the Catholic mind. As they 
think, and talk, and write, and ap- 
pear alive to no other subject, it 
given the appearance of selfishness 
and disregard to any other public 
question, only as far as it may be 
auxiliary to the success of their par- 
licular object. We are universalis 
in the cause of political liberty, and 
of this universalism, this transcen- 
dent Catholicism, their emancipation 
is but one of the' sections.' We rea- 
son from generals to particulars, but 
they often seem so, absorbed in 
the particular, as to infuse a doubt, 
whether their influential men be yet 
of minds sufficiently comprehensive 
for general principles in politics, 
which alone can generate sound and 
consistent practice. 

Civil and religious liberty is our fix- 
ed standard; but throughout the em- 
pire there are used such a variety of 
weights and measures, as favour the 
particular interests, at the expense of 
the public good. As the metre of France 
is founded upon a measurement of 
the meridian, so our notions of po- 
litical truth should be referable to 
such fixed, first lines, as might apply 
to all climates, and might remain 
permanent and unalterable. 

Now with respect to the Catholic 
question (this country within a coun- 
try) there has been tor some time 
past, every appearance, at least in 
our eyes, that the enemies to un- 
qualified emancipation are proceed- 
ing against the citadel by sap and 
secret influence, in short, that the 
very same line of operations is to be 
repeated on this concentrated Ire- 
land, which was so successfully a- 
dopted at the period of the Union, 
in reconciling the people at large, 
to connive at the mea»uie through 
the efficacy of indirect influence, 



and the incessant agency of indi- 
vidual corruption. Yes. We are 
to have, immediately, a duodecimo 
edition of the Union, which may 
correct the errata or blunders of the 
first impression, and by a sort of 
state-stereotype, may fix the text 
without the trouble and expencc of 
future emendation. 

As, on the first occasion, the Irish 
Parliament was artfully depreciated 
on all occasions, and called down as 
base metal, till it lost all estimation 
in the eyes of the people, and pre- 
pared them the better for a change 
naturally revolting to their hearts, 
so, just so, the Catholic Board is 
now to be vilified and abused as a 
necessary preparative to cut off all 
its currency and credit among the 
Catholic community. 

Instead of their ancient Committee 
or modern B-iard, which assuredly 
enjoyed the confidence of their peo- 
ple, a new Catholic converzazione is 
set up, which will gradually be 
condensed into a cabinet, and that 
will converge into a nobleman and 
ecclesiastic, making their monthly 
report, as of old, to the Irish Se- 
cretary at the Castle, of the state of 
their people lay and ecclesiastical. 

Thus the vilification of the Board 
appears to be made a necessary pre- 
liminary to the success of the Veto, 
as the abase of the Irish Parliament 
was a cunning preparative of the 
Union, anil as the people in the Ut- 
ter ease, with tile most stupid gull :- 
biliiy, assented to the condemnation, 
and thereby accelerated their own 
unhappy destiny, so it is not doubt- 
ed, thai by the same instrumentality 
01 a hireling press, and the Same 
personal corruption, the logic of the 
people may be as easily perverted 
into a sweeping condemnation of 
their Board on account of the mis- 
takes of two or three of its member*. 
Kay it may be suspected that this in- 
cautious conduct was connived at. 
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until it amounted to a " corpus de- 
licti" which might bring the wished 
for discredit upon the proceedings of 
the whole body, a body which had 
its existence, with the concurrence 
and confidence of the community, 
and continued that existence solely 
from the necessity of attending to the 
interests of a Catholic petition in its 
progress through a Protestant Par- 
liament, advocated by men, who, 
however friendly as Protestants, 
could not, in the nature of men and 
things, be supposed to feel the per- 
tonal and political grievances, or 
even to understand their nature and 
extent so well as those who were 
daily and. hourly suffering by them. 

It is indeed pretty manifest that 
such continued attention was abso. 
lutely necessary, because it has ac- 
tually turned out that the opposition 
party which were advocates of the 
Irish petition, have joined in sen- 
timent with the English Catholics, 
who only wait for the sentiments of 
the Pope, to be piibticty, as they 
were before privately, reconciled to 
the establishment of the Veto, with 
as many other securities as should be 
required. 

The Veto we have always looked 
npou not in a religion* but political 
point of vieyt, and in that view we 
have considered it as the Trajan 
horse — " ilia subit mediaeque minans 
iilabitor urbi." We see the means 
taken to induce a credulous people 
tp admit it. Dividirons uiuros, et 
mcenia paudimus urbis, adcingunt 
onauesoperi. We see, through the 
twilight, biuou already busy. " Lax- 

AT CUAUSTRA SlNQN PlOOIUOt Thep- 

andrus, Stheoeeusque duces, et 
dirus Ulysses," the ministry and the 
opposition et ipse cjoli fabricator. O 
Patria, O divum domus, et inclyta 

hello wcenta l 

ttfce. f ope two has, it. seems, sig- 
nified his determination to acquiesce 
in such measuies, with respect to the 



Veto, as shall be judged necessary 
by the English government in trie 
nomination of the Catholic bishops, 
at which the English opposition pa- 
pers express their rejoicing. Thus 
proving that the Whig opposition, 
the Catholic advocates in parliament, 
the Tory ministry, the English Ca- 
tholics, the Regent, the Pope, the 
British press, and the British people 
are all in alliance for the Veto, it 
most fearful odds against poor Pa. 
trick ! particularly when even his 
boldest friends seem preparing to 
submit to destiny, and are covering 
themselves with the cloak of silence, 
the more decently to fall. All new 
must be done and suffered to accom- 
plish unanimity, and in order to call 
back a seceding aristocracy, a new 
petition must be penned and com- 
posed, castigated in its spirit, awl 
curtailed in its dimensions, to the 
proper forms and usages of Parlia- 
ment. 

Well, we see no reason why there 
should not be two, or ten more peti- 
tions, but, at the same time, we can 
see no necessity of the people re- 
assembling to petition anew in words 
less emphatic than they used before, 
which may be, however, more agree- 
able to a supplicating peerage and 
priesthood. The people bare ex- 
pressed themselves by the petition 
already before the hou;a, in the most 
decided teims, for unqualified eman- 
cipation, such as may place them 
exactly on the same level of political 
privileges common rights and cor- 
responding duties, with the rent of 
their fellow subjects of the British 
empire. This would be the consum- 
mation of Their wishes, but they 
never have said, that they would not 
take less, though with less, they can- 
didly declare, tbey canuot be com. 
pletelj/ satisfied. In our opinion, 
they ought to accept what is offered, 
although short of full and perfect 
freedom. Their emancipation has 
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hitherto been an ascent of step by 
step, and in this course of gradations, 
their admission into parliament 
would fix a firfB footing tor attain- 
ing, at a next advance, the rights of 
citizenship in perfect reciprocity, 
with those of Great Britain. 

The Pope may be blind enough 
not to perceive that the veto itself, 
in its effects on religion, must serve 
eventually to weaken the pastoral 
tie of pastor and people, in propor- 
tion to the ecclesiastical subservi- 
ency, and to the expectancy from 
the crown, but in a political point of 
view, this distrust, this dissociation, 
this want of confidence, which will 
be tlie rtsult of double master J om, 
in the minds of the people, may 
stimulate instead of repressing the 
spirit of free inquiry, and urge the 
Catholic laity stilt more to the love 
and practice of political liberty. 
Political schemes often present a 
result the most opposite to what had 
been projected ; and rough-hew 
them how we will, there is a divinity 
that shapes our ends lor the freedom 
and happiness of all. 

We have always admired that rie- 
volemenl to pastoral duties, which 
forms the Christian glory of the Ca- 
tholic priest ; but we not the Jess 
deprecate all political influence on 
the part of the clergy over the 
people, either to model their opinions 
in civil asin religious matters, im- 
plicit. y, upon authority ; or to turn 
their thoughts entirely from such 
subjects, us trivial, sublunary, or 
fcUe, too high, and important for 
vulgar_discu»sion. The great object 
of the liberal and enlightened Catho- 
lics, (of which we rejoice to say the 
numutr is great,) is, themselves to 
distinguish, and to set an example to 
others how to distinguish, in prin- 
ciple and practice, between those re- 
ligious duties which teacb them to 
repose, with implicit deference, on 
the doctrine and discipline of tit* 

BELFAST MAO. MO. LXXVII. 



church, and those duties of society 
which awaken men to a knowledge 
of their rights, and make them be- 
stir themselves in casting around 
these rights a strong wall of common 
defence. and protection. 

We think this should be a partition 
wall between the duties or offices of 
a Catholic as a man of the church, 
and as a man of the state, and if it 
should happen, that on the establish- 
ment of the veto, on the taking place 
of this political religion, the habits of 
the clergy should dispose them, per* 
haps too easily, to transfer a spiritual 
submission into a secular obsequious* 
ness, so as manifestly to lake the 
ladder of promotion for the ladder to 
heaven, what will be the conse- 
quence ? The people will not Inf- 
low, The reverse may indeed be 
the confident speculation of those 
whu think they will surely be able 
to direct the great child, that is the 
public, by the application of aa ad 
ditional leading-string. But it is too 
late. The public will not allow it. 
self to be carried to market, like a 
calf in a cart, looking at the driver, 
and wondtritig at their strange eleva- 
tion. 

The times have been teachers of 
the people, severe but sound instruc- 
tors. The discussion of their own 
cause has instructed them in the 
most lively and impressive manner, 
with respect to the nature and value 
of political liberty in securing every 
other valuable pi»sessiotj of life. 
They will forsake tiieir clergy, if 
forsaken by them, and if this es- 
trangement anil alienation alios Id 
not be confined to political ques- 
tions, but should, by thai sympathy 
which is apt to assimilate the whole 
tenor of human conduct, be transfer- 
red, from dislike of persons to that 
ot their principles, and from political 
suspicion to religious investigation, 
why, in that case, the Pope will live 
to lament his miserable want of fore- 
«qq 
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sight, and the ministry, now co- 
operating with the Pope, will find 
themselves, in .their views equally 
disappointed, by the total political 
ioefficacy of the veto. 

We conceive that the Pope, from 
ignorance or misrepresentation, has 
formed a very outlandish notion of 
Ike Irish people, and not being 
much acquainted with the progres- 
sive state of the human mind, in 
general or in particular, believes 
(abait invidia verbo) that the popu- 
lar opinion is still tied by a clerical 
string to bis great toe. Much in the 
same manner, as wbeji Richard, son 
of the Protector, said, while be took 
bis seat on. a large trunk filled with 
petitions, that he then sat upon the 
liberties of England. But human 
liberty, at this time of day, can nei- 
ther be tied down by a siring, nor 
kept confined in a box; and Popes 
and Jfings would do well to consider 
of this, and not act like children 
pursuing the butterfly, merely to 
crush it to death, while it evades 
their fruitless grasp, and mounts on 
polden wings to rejoice. in the bosom 
of the, a,ir, and, catch new glories ia 
the light of Heaven. 

In short, tbc/eonsequeoees of the 
-establmliuititu ot'iife veto, with the 
other .securities, ((breads to restrain 
the growth of the oak,) appear to as 
extremely problematical, whether 
considered as atlecting the people at 
large, or the piiesthpod of the second 
order. As to the hierarchy, the 
consequences of this double subser- 
viency, which appears plain at fast 
tight grow more obscure on con- 
tinued consideration, and will prob- 
ably mock the supposed sagacity of 
our second-sighted politicians. The 
veto is itself an innovation. One in» 
novation generates many more, nor 
can we help contemplating in vista, 
both political reform, resulting from 
the whole, as well as a progressive 
«cclesiasucai refwmatton. The 



long vista seems to us terminated by 
the figure of man, emancipated man, 
resting, like Hercules alter his la- 
bours, upon the column of the Brit- 
ish constitution, not cut out of arti- 
ficial composition, but from the pri- 
mitive rock of rights, aboriginal and. 
immortal. 

Our monthly publication is about 
to close with the year. For six year* 
past, we have endeavoured, to the 
best of our abilities and with our 
whole hearts, in the small circle a- 
ronnd us, to advance the progress of 
public spirit, or rather to retard its 
decline. We have never compromi* 
sed with principle, nor profaned 
the sacred responsibility of a public 
duty. We made that engagement 
with ourselves at setting out (in 
foro conscientia?) which we think 
every man, either in literary or po- 
litical office, should make, that be 
will never sacrifice his sense of pub* 
lie doty for party or personal predi- 
lections,* and that he will pursue 
an honest and honourable end, with 
patient, yet empaitioned persever- 
ance. 

There is a fear, a formality, and 
therefore a feebleness often to be re* 
marked in addressing- the public, 
from a dread of committing on* 
character too far, and disappointing 
future prospects iu life, but ia the 
light we view a publication of this 
kind, we ought not to be daunted by 
the crowd either of the great vulgar, 
or the small, but to speak t>nd write 
with that independence, and, as it 
were, insulation, which makes seati- 



* Well has it been said of such forty. 
ntmntr, w that it passively believes and 
pasaivelr obeys what others command ; 
it gives up, first of all, a right, and at 
length, all power of private judgment ; 
resolves all equity into law, and all wise 
bw into acts of parliament, all right hue 
power, all troth into creeds, and all re- 
ligion inte eenformiry." 
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tnent an attestation of the soul, and 
stamps upon the style the impression 
and seal of individual character. 
The beautiful words of Madame de 
Stael will illustrate what we mean. 
"Dans ce qui caracterise 1'eloq'oence, 
ie mouvement qui I'iuspire, le genie 
q«* le developpe, il faut une grand? 
inriependance, an moms motneiit- 
artc3, de tout ce qui nous environ ne, 
il faut s'elever au dessus du danger, 
s'il existe, de I'opinion qui l\m at- 
taqne, das boatmen qui i'on combat, 
de tout, hors la conscience, et la 
posterite." 

We have thought that not only 
government is, in the strictest sense, 
a trust for the benefit of the govern- 
ed; but also, that there are natural 
rights of mankind, which cannot 
even be entrusted, which are enjoy* 
ed by the charter of their Creator, 
and which rights of nature, or pier- 
haps, we ma/ term them, of Qod, 
are paramouut to ail political bbli- 
gat ion, yet notwithstanding govern* 
merit* have been in tire habit of dis- 
pensing with and disregarding them. 
Without enumerating a y these trans- 
cendent rights, vre must particular- 
ize as one of the principal, the 
right* of conscience, or' of religious 
opinion, working no injury or injus- 
tice to other*, and -therefore, that 
political penalties either positive or 
negative, either in pains inflicted, 
or privileges withheld, are ao im- 
pious encroachment upon Him who 
created the mind free, an abstraction 
ot natural right' for civil purposes 
or pretences, and tending to corrupt 
that very religion which such gov- 
ernments thus pretend to entourage, 
l>y bribing, with a monopoly of 
honours and emoluments, those who 
externally profess and conform to the 
state interpretation. We hate, 
therefore, ' on all occasions* main* 
tained,' that opinion, ui waiters of 
religion, should in no way, mannish, 
enlarge, or affect civil capacities, 



Therefore, tracing our system from 
self-evident principles, and consider- 
ing the duties of politic and private, 
morrtlity as flowing from t ! ie same 
source, we have advocated the cause 
of Catholic emancipation, without 
being much connected with thai 
body, or any of the hidividhili 
which compose it. 

We have advocated their cause, 
not as we fear it is often done, with 
views final and conclusive, but as a 1 
question inclusive, and comprehend- 
ed within a greater, viz. that of a 
political reform in the British consti- 
tution, which would restore to it, in 
fact, and effect, its genuine' arid 
glorious principle*, which woofd 
produce a vital unity throughout tlia 
political system ; which" would dis« 
pose the popular mind to cultivates 
the blessings' of peace, and not bd 
always the instigated instruments to 
create and keep up hostility, and 
which, in short, would accomplish' 
the incorporate union' and fellowship 
of a still discordant and distracted" 
empire. Our politics are, there- 
fore, comprized in an equalization 
of constitutional privileges, a free 
representative, and a limited esecu*' 
live, a broad base, but no apex to 
overhang or overwhelm*. 

We have declared our hostility, as 
Irishmen and true friends of the 
connexion with Britain, against the 
principles and the practices of O- 
rangemen> which we consider as 
most inimical to the spirit of the Re- 
volution, and most derogatory to 
the charade i of King William. We 
have thought the Orange system 
merely a new 'form of - a Proteus-as- 
cendancy, to continue a selfish do- 
mination, and" monopoly 'of power, 
over our unhappy tetlow-country- 
raen, and we consider -ihuf co'utitj-y, 
and ihwsecoutitryriitn as deeply in, 
iltjblecHoa vnt.«»ou«48sV»eiate oToiirft, 
for his zealous, indefatigable, and 
successful efforts in pursuing this 
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anti-social system through alt its 
windings, am), at length, holding 
it up to the reprobation of Parlia- 
ment, and to its abandonment even 
by i's official friends. 

We have met, on our road, with 
some general and some personal scur- 
rility, but it only bespattered our 
hoots, and was wiped away by the 
shoe- boy. 

On the whole, we have been re- 
ceived by the public with rather a 
dispiriting indifference, of which 
respecting ourselves, we should be 
careless, having never speculated 
upon profit or upon praise { but we 
feel it sensibly as an additional symp- 
tom of that apathy and want of 
political interest, which we consider 
as the forcruriner of dissolution. Of 
what ayai) is popularity where there 
is no peoplt — no public? Yet we 
jfecl the most allecliouate wishes for 
their individual welfare, when we, 
now, bid our readers. Farewell! 
And if^ any of these readers in re- 
turn, will lay down this our last 
number, and give our disinterested 
labours one heany clap with their 
hands — it is suliicient. We require 
no other remuneration. 



The parliament after sitting tweo* 
ty-three days, and votingaway twen- 
ty-four millions of the public money, 
adjourned to the 9th of February. 
jSlever did ministers appear in a more 
despicable manner, than the present 
ones under the torturing lash of Tier- 
riey, exposing the dilapidated nuan- 
ces of the empire, and of the severe 
attacks of the honest and enlighten, 
ed Whitbread. The ministers »oo 
I. ad lately claimed to have had a 
snare in the liberation of Europe, 
and whose claim had been generally 
admitted by an unreflecting people, 
pbw snrahk into their original imbe- 
cility, and proved that their appar- 



ent success in the overthrow of Bo- 
naparte was merely fortuitous* Bo- 
naparte fell deservedly under his 
own errors, and not by tlie « isdom 
of British ministers. To t>et rid of 
their exposure in the House of Corn- 
mnns, which however inadequately 

• Lord Blayoey gravely tells as in his 
recent narrative that while he and his 
friends were drinking their wine after 
dinner, near Gueret in France, *- three of 
the wine- glasses broke spontaneously in 
pieces, and the Wine' ran about the table, 
and on the flour 5 the clock, which before 
had struck tolerably correct, now struck 
two huudred and sixteen ; the screech- 
owls, of which there were abundance in 
the neighbourhood, made a hideous noise ; 
and appearances" says his lordship " were 
altogether so strange, that I observed there 
Must either have been an earthquake, or 
some most extraordinary event had taken 
place. Out imaginations, from being 
wound UP to the highest pitch of conjec- 
ture and anxiety, to devise a cause for 
such strange occurrences, were sooa set at 
rest by a most violent rapping at the door, 
which proved to be an express, that 
brought us the agreeable and wonderful 
intelligence of Napoleon's abdicating the 
throne." This lord, whose prowess is well 
known in his attack on the Kerry militia, 
near Stewamtown, in 1796, but who.it was 
vainly hoped, might have been made wiser 
by yean, and by the adversity of his long 
detention in France, after being made a 
prisoner in Spain, proves by bis own 
pen, in the foregoing dull romance, 
that if the 19th century » more en- 
lightened than the 1 6tb or 1 7th, he has 
not partaken of the improvement. Yet 
the return of this wise peer to his seat 
at Casttcblaytiey, was lately hailed by our 
parasitical and "time-serving prints. Lord 
Blayney has brought forward another com- 
petitor, in the prince of the air, (who, ac- 
cording to his relation, made such a com- 
motion on the downfai of Bonaparte, to 
divide the honour with the British minis- 
try. Both had probably an equal share 
ill the business. Surely this is the age of 
deception and cullibility ! A peer tells 
this ridiculous story ; and Joanna Soutb- 
cOtt draws many followers to believe in 
bet grew imposture or delusion. These 
facts do. not support the claims of superior 
illumination for the present tines. 
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constituted, .still affords some degree 
of popular check, ministers forced 
an adjournment, although the situ* 
aiion of she country rendered neces- 
sary alt the assistance which could 
he procured from the counsels of 
parliament, and from the 'salutary 
discussions, which though terminat- 
ed by hollow Mi;\j irities, neverthe. 
less are products of much benefit, 
and leave us almost, all we at present 
possess of a popular government. It 
may he useful to taUea short Teview 
of our situation both in our domestic 
and foreign relations to prove the 
criticalness of the time, at which 
parliament suspended its important 
functions, as if (hey were reduced 
to the degradiug office of sanctioning 
whatever Lord Castlereagb may do 
at \*ien;ia, without taking eare in 
the ..mean time, that the coibib m- 
«yeal should, receive no injury, and 
as if they had no preventive care to 
exercise. 

At home, the burdens of a twen- 
ty- one-years war must remain. The 
enprmous increase of the national 
debt roust be provided for. Part of 
the army has been disbanded, but 
with a war with America, and nut a 
smafl risque of the fl.injes again 
breaking' ni|t in Europe, the dituinu- 
tjpnr of military expenditure cannot 
lie.as great as as fondly anticipated 
by many. Besides the regular and 
irregular army t#f placemen and pert* 
sinners must he kept in pay, and it 
may be easily seen how great must 
be the amount of the wages of cor- 
ruption, when a large proportion of 
the families m tjie empire partake of 
the public spoil in one shape or ano- 
ther, by participating in the civil 
and military bribes so profusely scat- 
tered through the empire, that war 
and corruption, with all their b«r- 
rid attendants, become the interest 
almost ot the majority of our peuple. 
Notwithstanding the cessation of the 
European war tha bank r«stticuon 



act, and the law to make national 
bank-notes a legal tender, these two 
for advanced steps in national bank- 
ruptcy, are by the confessions of nvi- 
nisteis still to be continued. The 
property-tax in Great Britain would 
also have been continued, if the 
strong objections now urged against 
it in the meetings of the Common 
Council, Common Hall, and the re- 
spective Wards in the city of Lon- 
don, do not spread through the na- 
tion, and deter the minister from the 
attempt. Just objections are made 
to this tax on many accounts. The 
scale is not properly graduated at 
the lower end; it presses very hea- 
vily on small incomes, from which 
a deduction of 10 percent is severely 
felt, while the proprietors of thou- 
sands, and tens of thousands, are by 
no means equally inconvenienced. 
Tb« fixed property of the land owner 
is not taxed more than the preca- 
rious gains of the mechanic, the mer- 
chant, and the professional man, 
which are mostly dependant on the 
life-interest of the present possessor. 
Bat the strongest objection lies in 
the vexatious inquisition into pro- 
perty, to which this tax gives rise, 
and fortes a disclosure often injuri- 
ous to the individual, and opens a 
door for fraud and evasion, of which 
the knave may avail himself, while 
conscience restrains the hottest man. 
However, if the opposition to this tax 
succeed* the question will (tot be 
whether the burdens of taxation will 
be lessened, but rather whether they 
shall be placed on the other shoul- 
der. The lovers of war, and the 
credulous dupes to the delusion of 
believing in the necessity of the late 
one, as being essential to our nation- 
al happiness and domestic comforts, 
have no just cause tp cooijilain. They 
have been gratified, it) their favourite 
wish for war. War is an expensive 
game, and it is. but re»so.nah1| they 
should pay few their guuncation. 
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Neither bate the advocates of the 
present war with America any right 
tij complain of heavy taxation. They 
ought to b« contented to pay tbeir 
quota, while in the effusions of na- 
tional vanity, without considering 
the justice of the war on our side, 
they, like Sir William Curtis, wish 
to see the Americans " confoundedly 
flogged." 

Such is the jargon which passes 
current among a people, professing 
to lie a thinking nation, but acting 
with blind partiality to their own 
cause, without stopping to inquire 
the justice, er injustice of it. The 
war on the part of America, partakes 
more of the nature ot self-defence, 
than usually scours in the contests 
between nations. The French De- 
crees, and the British Orders in 
Council, attacked their rights of 
neutrality. They remonstrated with 
botb rations.. The French, after a 
long delay, and with not a sawill 
share of daplicity, at length thought 
proper te> relax their Berlin and' Mi- 
lan Decrees, at far as regarded the 
United State*. -The British Orders 
in Goaneil «ti» remained, and the 
contest v»«s farther aggravated by 
the ejaimof the British to search A- 
merioan skips for Bntisb seamen, 
and the srill more vexatious attenipis 
to impress American ssrloiw under 
the pretext of their being British. 
At length by the discussions in par- 
liament, a3n abandonment of the Or- 
ders was forced on rhe British go- 
vernment, butnlmosi exactly at the 
same 'period of time, war was de- 
clared by the Americans. Our mi- 
nisters, flushed 1 wnto imaginary 
success, and elevated by the stippos- 
ed share they had, in the overthrow 
of Bonfcpertay had coftteived the wild 
scheme, of sobjwgatMig America. 
Nay, it is >not i(npt*>brtbte that the 
man, acting in wle nahie and on be- 
half of ttabigbeet officer df the state, 
as wets' as many otbwrW Mr Various 
classes, coatorquhued the overthrow 



of the republican government, and 
the restoration of British authority 
in its place. Thus men intoxicated 
with unexpected success, indulge 
the il ream ot accomplishing whatever 
their depraved fancies may suggest, 
and such are the sudden turns in hit- 
man affairs, in which folly triumphs 
over wisdom, and disconcerts the 
best laid plans, that even the friends 
to the progression of knowledge be- 
gan to fear that brute force on one 
side, and the sordid meanness 
of the Americans on the other, 
might triumph over the best form 
of government at present exist- 
ing in the world, as granting to the 
people the largest share of tbeir 
rights. But happily, at least for the 
present, these forebodings and fears 
are dissipated. America presents 
a strong defence to the attacks on 
her independence and -xistenceas a 
nation, and the burning of Wash- 
ington and the national library has 
united the Federalists and Anti-Fe- 
deiaiUts, the government and lb* 
opposition, in the common cause of 
the defence of the cowatry. 

The negotiations for peace are 
still continued at Ghent, and if the 
British, alarmed at the threatening 
aspect of atl'a>rs in Europe, have re» 
laxed in their haughty demand of a 
new boundary line, peace may pro- 
bably he speedily made, by the A- 
mericans agreeing to suspend tbeir 
claims of neutral rights, and free- 
dom from British impressments, as 
constituting grievances whkb do not 
come into operation, unless during 
a war between Britain and the Euro- 
pean powers. In tberaeantiroe.atthe 
Stock Exchange, that temple of spe- 
culation and gambling, the spirit of 
these delusive evils, which, if not al- 
together engendered by the \atig 
protracted warfare, k at least high- 
ly sublimated by it, ismantfested in 
policies, paying at different rates of 
premium to receive-a certain sum n* 
case articles of peace be not signed. 
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or a convention agreed on at Ghent 
before a fixed day. Thus e»erye» 
vent becomes an object of mercan- 
tile gambling and avarice, affording 
a sample of -the prevailing vices of 
the times. Ministers with a vile af- 
fecttatioa of hypocriticalNrant accuse 
the President Madison with involv- 
ing America in war. With what 
additional force may the accusation 
be retorted on themselves? They 
indulged their own bad passions, 
and ministered to the delusions of the 
people by promoting the late Eu- 
ropean war, and they were the 
main instruments in occasioning the 
American war. This latter war is, 
to our national disgrace, a popular 
one, and is a renewal of the smo- 
thered Same against the Americans 
for their success- in the war in which 
they established their independence. 
A dislike on the pan of many to the 
pri aciples of a free government comes 
in for a share of the hostility to- 
wards them. 

Even while this retrospect is pen- 
ning, accounts are received from 
America, which almost extinguish 
all hopes of a speedy peace. James 
Munroe, toe new American Secre- 
tary at war, has written to the Mili- 
tary Committee of Congress, an- 
nouncing a very large addition to 
the army, and breathing a strong 
spirit of resistance and se it-defence. 
He speaks of the attempt to disunite 
the states, tells them that the war 
is for national exigence, that they 
must make great exertion*, and suf- 
fer great sacrifices. He says "the 
United States must relinquish no 
right, or perish in the struggle. 
There is no intermediate ground to 
rest on. A concession on one point 
leads to the surrender of every o- 
ther." He goes on to express '* the 
highest confidence thai thr stronger 
the pressure, and the greater the 
danger, U»e more firm and vigorous 
will be the resistance, ami the nxire. 
successful and glorious the result.*' 



The state of Europe is very on- 
settled. Contradictory engagement* 
involve Britain in difficulties* t» ex- 
tricate from which, with honour and 
good faith, on rhe dictates of sound 
policy, the prudence and wisdom of 
our present rulers appear totally in- 
adequate. Ttie engagements with 
the old kin:; of f^icily, and Mttrat, 
the new 1 103 of Naples, most be a 
source of no small perplexity. The 
straight forward path of honesty be- 
tween nations, as between honourable 
individuals, is altogether lost sight 
of. By the entanglement of a crook- 
ed policy, Sicily is now paid a tub- 
sidy to enable' them to attack the 
king of Naples, whose dominions 
were guarantied to him by the al- 
lies, by a treaty, to which Lord Cas- 
tlereagb was on behalf of Britain, a 
party, as an inducement to M mot to 
join against his brother-in-law. This 
is double dealing among nation* 
Mueh of British strength was wasted 
to support the worthless Ferdinand 
of Spain, whose cause was exalted at 
an exertion of patriotism by the 
men, who on all other occasions 
professed themselves the declared 
enemies of patriotism and liberality. 
Ferdinand, in return, establishes the 
inquisition, and imprisons those, who 
in his absence bad supported bis 
claims in opposition to the Bona- 
partes. The Spanish South Ameri- 
can provinces, long desirous to eg. 
tablish independence, avail them- 
selves of the present juncture to 
confirm their rights. How will otir 
government act i Will they follow 
their usual crooked policy, to con- 
tinue to side wiih old Spain against 
the cause of liberty in the west, r 
And will they even risque the com- 
mercial advantages of trading with 
South America, to indulge their pro- 
pensities against the assertion of na- 
tional independence ? Sound policy 
and liberal justice *re ] on -one side, 
and? their prejudices agaiatt^liUwy 
lie qu the other. Former experience 
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leads to fear that they will adopt the 
worst. 

The government of the men of 
colour in Hay ti, or, as called by Eu- 
ropeans, the island of St. Domingo, 
presents another difficulty to, waver- 
ing politicians, whose integrity is 
not composed of the most sterling 
stuff. Will a crooked, selfish, short- 
sighted policy, which led to acqui- 
esce in the slave trade being renew- 
ed by France, be continued, by 
joining the French in their attempts 
to subjugate St. Domingo. War is 
too dreadful, and too abhorrent, from 
all principles of humanity, to allow 
the wish to renew its destructive 
flames, for the aake of preventing 
the slave trade, or the overthrow of 
the government of Mayti. Philan- 
thropists will not readily be induced 
to seek even the attainment of good 
by the unjustifiable means of war. 
But if France is mad enough to re- 
new the attempt to ire-conquer Hay- 
ti, Britain ought scrupulously to re- 
frain from giving tbe smallest assis- 
tance, either direct or indirect. Bo- 
uaparte attempted the; conquest im- 
mediately after tbe peace ot Amiens, 
and was defeated, and if the Bour- 
bons, aided by their <.ble, but on* 
principled minister, Talleyrand, 
should make a like attempt, it is 
greatly to be wished ami hoped, that 
they may meet with a similar disap- 
pointment.* The manifesto pub- 
lishi-ti by Christophe, a-suinwig to 
be I It nry, king of Hay ti, is placed 
«l p?ge 502. Tl is deserving of re- 
coid. as >i lair, clear exposition of 
the state of allairs in that island, and 
if written, as probably it is, by a man 
of colour, proves that the inequality 
is not so great between Blacks and 
Whites, as the vanity of the latter 



* For some interesting particulars re- 
lating to rbe slave tirade, as connected with 
trance, tee a letter front a correspondent, 
« page 47a. 



suggests, and that there is an energy 
and honesty in it, which does not al- 
ways appear in manifestoes publish- 
ed by men making higher claims of 
cvilization. " Skins may differ," and 
education may make temporary im- 
portant distinctions, but the higher 
qualities of our nature, according to 
the views of an impartial philoso- 
phy, "dwell in white and black the 
same." The affecting account of 
Toussaint Louverture, reminds us of 
the virtues of this honest son of na- 
ture, and renews disgust at the re- 
collection ot the perfidy of Bona- 
parte, by whom he was treacherous- 
ly circumvented, and at the inconsis- 
tency of the French, who in their re- 
volution claimed liberty for them- 
selves, denied it toothers, and finally 
submitted to tbe tyrant's chain, who 



- « Waste their breath, 



Chaunting liberty, or death, 

Sweep the blue waves, at usurpation's 

word, 
And bring, oh fiends accurs'd ! oppression 

or the sword."* 

The proceedings at the congre3s 
of Vienna are extremely puzzling to 
men of tricks, of shifts, and of expe. 
dients, such as most of our statesmen 
of the present day are, both ihey 
who are in administration, and those, 
who with a virtuous exception of a 
Whitbreati, and a very few others, 
foi in the opposition. Emperors and 
kings when weighed in the baluice 
of virtuous principle, are found de- 
ficient, as much so as men in humb- 
ler situations. It is therefore highly 
unsafe to take any of them as a stan- 
dard of excellence. If We build oil 
personal character, we may be Si- 
most always sure of being disap- 
pointed }u the end. Let us ra'tb*r 
ertcl the standard of rectitude ; try 
men, rulers and ruled by it, and not 



* Toussaiut's address to his troops, by 
Edward Rushtou. 
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submit principle to be fixed by the 
deviating and versatile conduct of 
men. In the midst of the many un- 
authentic ruaaours o/theprocee<lin£s 
at Vienna, it is difficult to *eiiar.ite 
the probable from the improbable, 
fiction from ramonr, and truth fr-i'ii 
faits'ttooa. The tale of one day Ire 
fluently contradicts the s'.ory of yes- 
terday, and in its turn yields to the 
confutation brought on tomorrow. 
Yet amid these contradictious, it ap- 
pears that the king of Prussia has 
received possession of Saxony (rum 
file Russian general, although it is 
disputed, whether this is a perma- 
nent, or only pro-tempore military 
possession, and whether Lord Casite- 
reagh has consented, or has remons- 
trated against this proceeding, if 
tfie king of Saxony is really driven 
from his country wittiuut the con 
sent of i he 5Jaxt>ns, ihe much decried 
and justly blamed. Ex-Emperor pf 
the French never committed a more 
flagrant act of injustice. If Alex- 
ander of Russia have consented, he 
must lose his character, for modera- 
tion and justice, which his conduct 
at Paris obtained. A distrust of 
all public men, till they are fully 
tried, is salutary and necessary. 
Alexander must establish his fame 
by his future actions. At present 
it rests very insecurely on a 
few favourable beginnings. He 
also appears to have his ambitious 
views fixed on Poland, for to mo- 
tives of ambition and personal ag- 
grandizement could bis assuming 
the title of Icing of this country on- 
ly be referred, and not to any de- 
fire to do justice,, or restore inde- 
■eodence to the Poles, whose se- 
parate existence «ts a nation, can 
only be nominal under a Russian 
sovereign. It could only be a base 
struggle for power, and to filch for 
himself from Austria and Prussia, 
which could dictate a measure of 
this kind, altogether on the model 
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of Bonaparte, while he acquiesces 
in Austria seizing part of Italy, 
Prussia usurping Saxony, Britain 
seizing the nanus of king of Han- 
over, and, running snacks with Hol- 
land in a seizure of Belgium. Thus 
these kin<*s and their ambassadors 
are acting at Vienna, dividing coun- 
tries to accommodate themselves, 
totally regardless of the people, as 
if they, who ought to' be every 
thing, were nothing in the scale. 
The congress, instead of being, as 
was by some fondly hoped, an as- 
semblage to restore the rule of justice 
upon earth, may be more fitly com* 

Sared to a den of robbers, sometimes 
ividing quietly their booty, and at 
other times quarrelling about their 
share ; or to a number of wild beasts 
in their cave, tearing their prey to 
pieces, and ready to devour each 
other. If this picture should be 
unhappily realized, how much most 
the character of Alexander be low- 
ered ? Of others little better was 
expected, but if he thus debase his 
fair character, Europe may rue the 
day, when the hordes of Russians 
left their wilds, and penetrated into 
the south. We before could not 
boast justly of our refined civiliza- 
tion. We had many striking re- 
mains of barbarism, but Russian 
ambition, would, 'by its decision, 
more embroil the fray," and " ren- 
der confusion worse confounded." 
Europe would then have suffered 
all the preceding horrors in vain, 
and would stand in need of real and 
effective liberators, not those who 
would impose their own yoke in the 
place of the one which they had 
broken. In. vain may one despot 
succeed another*. Mankind will 
never esUiMfcsh their rights on a 
secure- basis, by the favour or co«r 
desceuiiijn of princes, but by .cbs 
exertiuo of their own energies. t Jf 
rightiy instnucted^gad if t*«y,<>po»- 
sessed the iliuaninatioir «f Wrish 
8 x r 
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they boast, they will no longer rest 
their happiness on the personal 
good character of a prince, whether 
imaginary, or accidentally real, but 
build on the laws alone, and on their 
own irftprescriptible rights to assist 
in the formation and execution of 
them. In the people legitimately 
retkles all power. If they are true 
to themselves, they will be able to 
maiuUtin their rights, and keep 
their rulers within due bounds ; but 
they are tb blame for the loss of 
therr liberties, if they relinquish 
their rights, and do not remonstrate 
against oppression, or suffer their 
mlers to pursue their course with- 
out restraint. Society with all its 
boasted refinements, is very far in r 
deed from this state of perfection. 
. The vet« pn the appointment of 
Catholic Bishops in Ireland will 
probably be granted by the Pope to 
tlta- British government, through 
the negotiation of Lord Castlereagh 
with Cardinal GonsaTvi. This ar- 
rangement will not be palatable to 
tlie Irish Catholics for a season, but 
will tnost likely be acquiesced in by 
them ofter an attempt at fruitless 
opposition, and like every other 
question of late, will be ultimate- 
ly declared in favour of the side of 
power. So strong has been this 
tendency on all subjects, that there 
is. almost reason to despair of the 
cause of liberty. Despotism is in 
every shape making such formi- 
dable strides, that little now re- 
mains of liberty but the name, and 
fears may be reasonably entertained 
of our relapsing again into the dark- 
ness and slavery of former ages. 
The yqjto on the Catholic clergy 
will operate as much against their 
independence, and have as perni- 
cious an influence on liberty, as 
theRegium Donum, which has injur- 
ed the independence of the Presby- 
terian church. The conduct of the 
Pepe since his liberation from the 



power of Bonaparte, is not such as 
could be wished, or as might hava 
been expeGted. He appears not to 
have improved by " the sweet uses 
of adversity," but has discovered a 
strong disposition to indulge his. 
ambition as a temporal prince, and 
by his consent to revive the inquisi- 
tion in Spain, and to re-establish the 
order of Jesuits, to rivet again 
those shackles from which Bona* 
parte, however blameablo in othsc 
case?, strove to free mankind. 

During the short period of the 
session of Parliament which elapsed 
before the adjournment, two im- 
portant discussions took place on. 
Irish affairs. Secretary Peele 
•brought in a bill to amend the Peace 
Preservation Act by permitting the 
privy council to confine the opera-, 
tion of the fbrmtr act to any dis- 
trict less than a barony, which 
might happep to be in a disturbed 
state. Trie Sepretary's motion was, 
adcompan'cd with a notification 
which murit have been yexy un- 
pleasant to place*hunters, that he 
would consider it Improper in gov- 
ernment to appoint resident magis- 
trates to any office under this act. 
This declaration disarms the act of 
much of kg dangers, as essentially 
contractingthe system of loca¥ pa- 
tronage, and lessening the numbei 
of interested competitors, as some 
magistrates who might be most de- 
sirous of this measure for their own 
emolument, may not like to leave 
their residence, and act on an itin- 
erant plan. Popular opinion and 
the application of it through Aie 
press nave proved of service in th> 
present instance. Government have 
been restrained m the carrying of 
this law into execution, and at least 
an exterior decency has been, pre- 
served in avoiding the appearance 
of greedily acquiring patronage by 
it. 

Sir John Newport brought For-. 
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ward a motion for the production 
of all addresses from Orange socie- 
ties presented to the Irish Secre- 
tary during this year. R. Peele 
seconded the motion, but declared 
life did Hot recollect of any, except 
•n address from the Grand Jury of 
the county of Fermanagh thanking 
him for his opposition to the Anti- 
Orange petitions of last year. On 
this occasion he assumed a much 
lower tone on the subject of Orange 
societies, than in last session. Some 
thing like reprehension of them 
appeared in his speech. But it 
Would be unsafe to trust much to 
him. His language appeared like 
that of a cunning man-directed by 
his superiors, and desirous to lead 
Parliament into a belief of the dis- 
continuance of these societies, so 
as to prevent a full discussion on 
their actual existence and misdeeds. 
li was not honestly decisive : or if 
he was willing to abolish them he 
W53 afraid. In the course of his 
speech he is reported to have said, 
that the less the subject of these as- 
sociations is discussed, the more 
the object .which all friends to tran- 
quillity had in view would be, an. 
swered. Surely it is unreasonable 
to require this cessation of opposi- 
tion to them, unless Orangemen dis- 
continue their public -display and 
their persecutions. No .oblivion 
ought to take place on any other 
terms. The Secretary was certain- 
ly . wrong informed, it ■ he declared, 
as is asserted in .the report -of his 
speech, that he had it from good 
authority that these societies had 
been abolished with the necessity 
for their longer . continuance. To 
the latter part we can readily ae- 
cede, that there is no necessity for 
their continuance^ hut that they are 
actually abolished, we know too 
well to the. contrary. 

The discussions on this subject 
will be likely to b« productive of 



much benefit. They afford a good 
open for the introduction of the 
Anti-Orange petitions after the re- 
cess,* and instead of abating Ja 
their zeal, all friends to equal, jus- 
tice and the suppression of Orange 
societies, should redouble their ex- 
ertions now when there are grounds 
to hope that the present Lord Lieu- 
tenant, Lord Whitworth, does not 
view these associations with favour, 
but perceives their pernicious and 
dangerous tendency. 

Sir John Newport in the course 
of his speech very appropriately al- 

* See a copy of the petition at pag» 
508. The following returns of signa- 
tures have been already received. 
Town and neighbourhood of Belfast,,. <«T 

.Xisburn,. 61 i 

Moira, -\ 

Magheralin, ( . 

Glenavy, T *" <■—-*■' 

AughagaHon, J 

Newry, 543 

Killyleagh, ,... 51>7 

Ballinahineh and Saintfield, 478 

Ballybay and Segoc, „ .. 401 

Dromore, _ 145 

.....Ballymena. 183 

Armagh and Dungannon,... 150 

4567 
Additional petition* from. Downpat rick, 
Mourne, Lime, &c. and more signatures 
fromBelfast and Glenavy are expected pre- 
viously to the petition! being forwarded 
for presentation, immediately: on the two 
Houses of Parliament . meeting after the 
adjournment. 

In the division of labour, literary arid 
patriotic, as well as manual, each individ- 
ual should keep peculiarly to his own de- 
partment. So the writer of this part. of 
the Retrospect feeling himself bound in a 
most cogent manner to the cause of re- 
ligious liberty, and of course as to a most 
important branch -of it, to a firm oppo- 
sition to the Orange system, is determined 
notwithstanding his present cessation irons, 
periodical labours, to devote his iinahdcd 
exertjont, and the exercise of bis pen in 
this cause without relaxation. The pub- 
lie may.'Wpett to Hear from him oti this 
subject occasionally in a separate publica- 
tion. 
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hided to the infamous verdict of 
acquittal of the Orangemen from 
Kilkeel, at the Spring Assizes at 
Downpatriclc, which was so justly 
stigmatized by the presiding judge, 
Solicitor General Bushe. Yet such 
a verdict is not to be wondered at, 
when it is known, that Orange- 
men WERE OX THE JURY, AND 
THAT ONE OF TIIEM HAS BEEN* 
SINCE CONVICTED OF OBSTRUCT- 
ING THE COURSE OF JUSTICE, BY 
REFUSING TO ACT IN HIS OFFICE 
OF A CONSTABLE IN ARRESTING A 

brother Orangeman. So long 
as Orange associations exist, and 
the members of them, bound toge- 
ther by the bond of a secret and il- 
legal oath, get on juries, to screen 
their brethren, or to bring in ver- 
dicts against their opponents, the 
course of justice will be obstructed, 
and the privilege of juries, valuable, 
whenrightlyadministered, will cease 
to be of advantage. To enable us to 
form an impartial judgment, we have 
only t» reverse the case. What 
would be said if the laws were en- 
forced by magistrates of the Ribbon 
friction, and if known and avowed 
Ribbonmen and Thrashers were ad- 
mitted as jurors in party casos? Ac- 
cording tothe Scotch phrase, " Lot us 
coup the wallet," and try tlie other 
side. Too many are blinded to 
one side', but very clear-sighted 
against the other, and they who af- 
fect to be trembling alive to the in- 
juries committed by Carders, 
Thrashers and Ribbonmen have not 
the equal justice to allow that sKso- 
ciations of Orangemen are not less 
illegal, less liable to obstruct the 
Course of justice, or less dangerous to 
the safety and welfare of the state. The 
fact is worthy of notice, that in 
S"uch parts of the county of Down, 
«rhere there are no Orangemen, the 
public peace is not molested by 
countcr-assoi-iations. The conclu- 
sion reasonably followsbyfairdeduc- 
fian, if Orangemen did not exist to 



irritate and molest their neighbours, 
there would be no Thrashers or 
Ribbonmen. 

After recording John Philpot 
Curran's answer to the address of 
the Catholics of Ireland, given on 
the 1 8th of last April, which may 
be found in our 12th volume, page 
321, it is painful to mark an in- 
stance of political dishonesty. He 
has since written a letter from Paris, 
caricaturing the principal Catholics 
whom he had praised on the former 
occasion, Whether the letter first 
published in his name, or the one 
which he afterwards avowed through 
his friend, be taken as the original, 
he has laid himself open to a charge 
of double dealing, and has proved 
how little dependence can be plac- 
ed on public men, who too frequent- 
ly give the froth of oratory, and 
idle declamation, in the place of 
simple honesty and genuine honour. 
Virtue, and the firm adherence .to 
it in every action of life, can alone 
confer dignity on man. Factitious 
oratory, with all its shew and tinsel, 
always disappoints in the end. 

On the important subject of par- 
liamentary reform much could be 
said, if the public could be inte- 
rested on the subject ; but in relation 
to it there is not an open ear. Pro- 
testants are sunk either in apathy or 
despair : and Catholics are fully en- 
grossed in their own affairs, almost 
to the exclusion of all others of ge- 
neral interest! Yet in this point 
they miscalculate. Tbey ought to 
manifest to the advocates for par- 
liamentary reform, who are on prin- 
ciple the truest friends to Catholi<* 
Emancipation, that they are desi- 
rous to have the constitution purs 
into which they with justice require 
admission. From .their general si- 
lence on the subject of parliamen- 
tary reform, many of the advocates 
of this measure, in England espe- 
cially, ate shy of joining interests, 
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Mid feel less community of interest 
with them, lest when admitted, they 
•hould add the momentum of their 
weight to keep things as they are. 
It is not a valid excuse, to allege 
that they have no right to interfere 
till they are admitted to the full be- 
nefits ot the constitution. They 
are embarked in one common bot- 
tom, and if they are still unjustly 
prevented from appearing before 
the mast, they ought to be desirous 
to see a clean ship, that they may 
hereafter, when justice takes place, 
have the full benefit of it. Their 
best 'friends have ever been among 
the advocates of reform, who have 
also been the advocates of equal 
rights. The time-serving sycophants 
of the day, may make a higgling 
bargain with them for a part of their 
tights, while they filch as large a 
•hare from them as they can, but 
the friends of general liberty are 
the only steady and truly consistent 
frieHds of Catholic emancipation. 
Some members of the late Catholic 
Board have boasted they had no ul- 
terior views beyond their own im- 
mediate interests. Counsellor 
O'Connell with that manliness 
which characterizes his conduct, 
has avowed himself the honest and 
Intrepid advocate of parliamentary 
reform, and -of the general princi- 
ples of liberty. It is a pity he has 
had but few followers in" this ho- 
nourable track. 

Violent outrages have lately oc- 
curred in the theatre in Dublin. A 
dog was to be introduced as an ac- 
tor. The owner required a larger 
price than the manager of the thea- 
tre chose to give. Another tarce 
was introduced,- to the displeasure 
of the audience. A contest took 
place ; the audience were implaca- 
ble without an apology from, the 
manager on the stag". Hi re- 
fused. After two or- three nights 
rioting, a very cauaiiiurable part 
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of the interior of the theatre has 
been demolished, and the man- 
ager has since resigned. The busi- 
ness throughout affords a disgusting 
picture of modern manners, whether 
we contemplate the contest about 
a dog acting in a theatre among* a 
people boasting of refinement of 
manners, or the outrages committed 
by some said to be of the more 
highly educated classes of society. 
The only part connected with this 
subject, which can be contemplated 
with satisfaction, is the conduct of 
Lord Whitworth, who has expressed 
disapprobation of soldiers beiug 
called in to quell the disturbance. 
This is so contrary to the practice 
of Ireland of late years, that the op- 
position to employing soldiers on 
every occasion, may almost be con- 
sidered as the commencement of a 
new era, and furnishes the hope 
that he will in the general tenor of 
his administration continue to mix 
coolness with firmness, and repress 
the violence of the men, who as an 
under-junto have too long ruled 
Ireland with a stern and unfeeling 
authority. 

This Irish faction have on some 
occasions even overruled the more 
kind intentions of the chief govern- 
ors, and proved that a higher au- 
thority, secret and absolute in its 
movements, overawed the power of 
the Lord Lieutenant. Lord Whit- 
worth, it is hoped, possesses mora 
firmness than to yield to this fac- 
tion. Events of smaller conse- 
quence sometimes afford indications 
of the real dispositions, and in the 
affair of the thsatre, Lord Whii- 
worth has perhaps shewn a firmness, 
which will be displayed on a greater 
scale, in repressing that party in the 
Irish government, which has so long 
to the injury of Ireland, and almost 
to the subversion of all good govern- 
ment, cherished and supported th% 
Orange faction, i'rom the admuii*- 
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tration of Earl FitzwHliam to the 
present thy, an Irish pnrty overruling 
the chief ^governor f'orthe time being, 
lias been apparent. Almost all our 
chief governors on their return have 
provedthattheyweretnorethefriends 
of Ireland than they were permit- 
ted to shew daring their administra- 
tion. They were counteracted by the 
Irish party, sometimes styling them- 
selves the king's friends. These 
were the supporters of our intestine 
divisions, and the opposers of the 
extension of equal rights. 

A contest has arisen in Belfast 
about the establishment of a nightly 
watch. The police commissioners 
refuse to acquiesce in appointing 
one, because they allege the tax is 
not eqaitably levied Oft' the town. 
According to the police act, each 
inhabitant is assessed in proportion 
to his supposed property, on an ap- 
plotment made by twenty one of a 

C'"ce committee elected annually, 
richer classes complain that this 
assessment bears too heavily on 
them, although it would be extreme- 
ly difficult for them to prove from 
actual (acts, that this is the case, or 
that they pay more than a fair pro- 
portion, which their wealth entitles 
them to bear, when compared with 
other members of the community. 
It is'tiot complained that the tax is 
tineqtiitably applotted. The rich 
are only required to pay their foil 
quota. A' tax on houses would be 
attended with more inequality in 
the greater number of instances. 
In consequence of this disagree- 
ment, the town remains without a 
watch. Some skirmishing has tak- 
en place in the newspapers on both 
sides, and according to the accus- 
tomed mode in Belfast, the people 
complain: they talk, and suffer 
all their spirit to evaporate in words, 
buiikil in actions. They take no 
steps to -procure a^town meeting, or 
to obtain redress by an application 
to the court of King's Bench, as 



possessing paramount authority to 
compel the sovereign and commis- 
sioners to execute the letter and 
spirit of the police act. Bel&tst is 
fallen very low in public spirit. In 
this case another instance is -added 
to the many previously existing. 
The all-grasping ideas of commerce, 
and the desire of luxury have com- 
pletely broken down the indepen- 
dent spirit of this town. 

The discontinuance of the Bel- 
fast Monthly Magazine has been al- 
ready announced in the foregoing 
part of this retrospect. Consistent- 
ly with the plan of each of 
the two writers of the retros- 
pect expressing his individual 
independent sentiments, the present 
writer now proceeds to make his 
final bow. With the causes, which 
have led to the discontinuance of 
this work, the public are but little 
interested. It is dropt without any 
compromise of principle. There h 
a virtuous pride, conscious of hav- 
ing deserved well for uprightness of 
intention, which disdains to com- 
plain o( the want of popular favour, 
or of public ingratitude, In return 
for disinterested services. Such 
occurrences cannot bend the free- 
born mind of independence. 

" To virtue only, and her friend* 
a friend," the language of reproof 
has often-formed a large-portion of 
this writer's share of the retrospect. 
He censured freely, and willingly 
incurred want of popularity to ex- 
pose error. The venal columns of 
the timid, and time-serving News- 
Letter, and the highly reprehens- 
ible apostacy of the Newry Tele- 
graph, whose editor was en- 
raged at the mask of former 
aftected liberality being torn a- 
way, met with no quarter from his 
pen. He largely exposed the 
apathy, and almost total decay of 
public spirit in the province of Ul- 
ster, and more especially in the 
town of Belfast. He now in con- 
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elusion publishes his political testa- 
ment, and declares his adherence to 
those principles which have guided, 
and he trusts ever trill guide his- po- 
litical conduct: a firm.adheren^e to 
the principles of civil and religious li- 
berty : a zealousadvocac-y of the equal 
rights of conscience and of the cause 
of Catholic emancipation, as an act 
of justice and sound policy, essen- 
tial to the peace and prosperity «f 
this country : a fearless and un- 
daunted opposition to the Orange 
system, as unjust in its . principle, 
cruel and malevolent in its rise and 
progress, and tending in an especial 
manner to sever all the charities of 
brotherhood and good neighbour- 
hood. Above all, as a security for 
all the others, and as the only means 
of attaining them, and preserving 
them when attained, he professes 
the utmost zeal for parliamentary 
reform, and his readiness %o co-ope- 
rate in all legal measures for the at- 
tainment of it. He almost despairs 
of a revival of public spirit, and con- 
cludes in the emphatical words of 
the late virtuous and independent 
Rushton, " May we never be po- 
pular in bad tinges." K. 



P. S. After many contradictory 
rumours circulated during the week, 
the highly satisfactory intelligence 
has been received, that a treaty of 
peace, was signed on the 24th inst. 
at Ghent, by the British and Ameri- 
can plenipotentiaries. It is consola- 
tory now at the cjqse of the year, 
and at the close of the Magazine, t£ 
tiud one evil less, existing in the 
world. The difficulties of raising 
the supplies for carrying on this 
war, had, most probably, a powerful 
effect in forcing ministers to make 
the peace. On the point of raising 
money, it is well known they had in- 
surmountable difficulties,^ m thus the. 
evils of war. lead to their own cure. 
May peace long continue! And 
may it lead to effectual reform, 
and the amelioration of. the puoUo 
condition. Corruption is strength- 
ened aud extended by the mean* 
which war places in the hands of 
ministers., i'jace leaves leisure to 
feel the .miser^-s uuijeted -by war. 
If the people arc wise, they will- era* 
ploy that leisure in removing the 
oppressive burdens, and establishing 
precautionai y guards against the re- 
currence of such evils iu future- {£• 
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The following answer hat been received 
from Sir Samuel Romilly to the letter qn 
the subject of medical attendance at Corp- 
ner»* inquests, inserted at page 47S, of 
the present number; The readiness with 
which Sir Samuel attends to suggestions 09 
his favourite and praiseworthy pursuit of 
a reform in the criminal law, proves his 
close attention to his duty as a legislator 
in the midst of his vejy extensive practice 
«s one of the first Chancery lawyers. The 
constant opposition made to all njs benevo- 
lent plans for reforming the criminal ju- 
rispcu/de^ice, by his brethren of the law, 
is one of the bad featurea of the times, and 
exhttjitft the aknost hpptlessnessof attenini- 
m £ reform in any ♦hajip, while such a 
host of mteiestejiand prejudiced tuen jur- 
ray theauelvea s^akk everj endeavour 



to amend existing evils, and •MOMCa* 
practices. 

Six 
I am very much obliged to you for the 
very pseful and important suggestions 
contained in your letter of the 7th of' thii 
month. I shall certainly recollect them ; 
and I shall not fail, if I fiud any oppprtt)- 
nity of attempting to dp any thing useful 
to the public, with a prospect of success, 
to ayail myself of thetn. 

I have been prevented by illness from 
answering ypur letter sooner, but I am 
now recovering my health and strength. 
I remain, Sir, 
Youc most obedient servant, 
Samuxj. .Rpuai.)r« 
£*utU-3 t mri, im$* f JsWSVUM. 



